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^ Preface ( . ' - 

\ ■ 4 ■ , 

• > . a* ■ ' - 

■ ) ■ ' : ■ 

Th1s"4Vaining manual is one part 1n- a set of instructional 

mat^rlails developed to facilitate the .efforts of Georgia " 

educators 1n the plannfn^^d infli>1ementation of comprehensive career 

guidance programs. The manual is similar in format to other materials 

in the series. The materials arfe designed for use with small groups 

of counselors, teachers and career development specialists who are 

Interested in improving their careet ||uidanc& competencies. Each 

unit of training materials is based upon a particular aspect. of a 

* ■ ■ ■ . ^ • 
comprehensive career gi|idance system*. Through this systematic 

approach the need for specific staff development program materials 

and activities can be determined and documented. 

^ '■ • ' '^ 

Related materials produced by the Georgia Career Guidance 
Project Include audio cassette /ecordin§s, transparencies, a 
sound/slide series, a needs assessment instrument, charts, and 
various other support materials. 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOP MATERIALS 
* CAREER GUIDANCE TEAM 

GRADES 7-12 f 



The goals of any, one area can be best understood 1n the context 
of the complete list of goals identified in the comprehensive needs 
assessment study. The focus , of this training manual Is on the 
development of staff ^wipetencies i^ the area of Self Validation 



i(note "enclosed box) 
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STAFF; DEVELOPMENT PACKAGE 



> . ■ I ■ 



■ - This training manual on "Self Validation" was developed 
for use as support mate/ial . for a staff whicfj -itlentifijd this 

•• • \ f \ ■ ■ A. . ■ 

process-outcome area as a priority need. Thy manual and accompany- 
' ing materials were' wp"tten to asMst local c^/eer guidahce teams»' 
• in their effarts to ^improve the 'quality and qu^intity of their ^ ' 
: pregrams: A basic assumption underlying tbe cfevelopment of 
these materials is that all of us benefit from periodic renewal: 

* The -content of this manual is presented in bqth didactic and ' 
experiential modes to encourage maximum involvement of^articipants 
Sraall gieoup experiences are a part" o^ the ^pepial attention given 
" to the' dev^qpment 0^ competenciWtfir a team approach to 
implementation .of career/gujdance pjMiframs. l 

The outline of the manual fol^o\# the^asic learning model - 
f rom'^^ttitude development to knowledge acquisition or renewal , to 
technical and sk^ill deveftpmer^t and/or improvern^t, and'thfin t^ 
' develop W implementation strategies arrd plans. 



1 
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>e1f/^^s we11 as understanding of Interactions with others. 
Some exercises are ^Included to enhance ijnderstaniTIng of the*" 
V theorltlcal bas? for self development. Qfher exerqlses we^;e 
^ ^ designed '^to focus on ways' anMndlvldueil may lir the jiresent and. 
future Interrupt hi storltaV lrjfltieni^s tjhat ma^|^ still be operatlr^ 
^as unrecogrilzed (^termlnants of thoughts, feelings, and behavior. 
Through these Interruption processes a student gains greater 
>f ' gdntrol of self, thus enabling an Increased sense o^ Independence, 
" S Identity, and confidence. • ' 

As a guidance team, you are asked to parti clpiefte 1n«much of - 
this approach as though yoti were a student. In a sense eac^ of 
V you will be asked to play two roles as you proceed with the 
. cdntents of this parage— student, and guidance team member. 
During t^he presentations readings, discussions, and^erclses 
try to maintain your Student role. ^ is at the Implementa^^ , 



stage wh^n considering how best to hefp student^ fllyouP^ 1 
particular setting aqhieve a sense of self-validation that your 



role ^s a guidance team mender wilVbe most Helpful. 

>'£ dT^ ' ^ • 
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I.. INtRODUaiON: SELF.miDATION" > ■ 

■' : ' ■ • • ' <" ' . ' 

This patkag* orlglnateHlth the student needs assessment 

conducted by the Georgia Career Guidance Project.^t^ff . In 1975. 
/ . . .. - • - ' . ' ' ^ ■ 

Students Indicated concern about "springing free" from historical 

detlrml hilts -of their thoughts, behav1<^r, and fe^l l^s, and they 

feVt a high priority need to establish control. foV- their own 

lives. 'This training package^ does 'not presume thatstudents are- 

opposed to directions^ from parents^ teachers, and ofhep significant 

/ > ; . . .. ^- ^ . ^ 

ajdults in their lives. The assumption made,, however, is that. ^ 

students do need to clarify for themselves what past guidance they 

wajit to Incorporate -^n order to establish a self-ness (fibixhr) tn. 

their liver. Additionally^, students are concerne5l^ about t^e presri 

of bigness in education, government, industry , ^nd social y \ 

structures. With a clear sense of" self (identity) and confidence- 

• *' r ■ I ■ V--' - 

in one'< ability to project one's /elf, and with apjaling of 
Independence students could "be better prepared for doping with the 
demands of responsibility 1rv^i|dependervt( participation in a complex 

society. .V ' ^ 

^ This training package was designed to acquaint^ui dance t!eam 
members with ^some facto>4 and processes that relate;to a "person 
(students) oh^oing quest for independence, identity^, and . 
cortfidence. 

<■ ' •' 

. ^lore specifically, this package- was designed to help guidance 
team members learn more, a^ut parti culai* psychological concepts 
and principles-whlch can facilitate student understanding of. 

■ • ^ • -r • 
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. . ■• . . . . • ' . 

GENERAL icGESTIONS TO Th3 -L'EADER ' - 

■ ■ ■ I ■ V " ' • ■ 

: 1. At times throughout thfs module you" will find brief content 
. ^sections Lh1ch may be used as mini-lectures, in-sessiqn^^C ^ 
Nr" home reading assignments ^ or as the basis for informal 

discusslgnT Based on the needs, awareness, and skill of 
^he group, u^e your own discretion i^chbosing v(hTch format 
you wiVl j^plement^ The J^otal workshop format, however, 
shWTo^clude lecturfes, discussions, arid assigned reading^ , 
' for variety. 

zl Many activities depend on initial participant naivete and 
I i i ^ ' . 

I - move in a_lstep-l ike progr,essiiDn toward awarej^ess through ' - 

. j - ^ ; ' ^ ^ V . 

Experience. For this reason some activities are only briefly 
/ mentioned in the participant manual but thoroughly explained 
in your manual. Leader qppies of thesg activities should be 
made available to participants who warrt to use them as 
^ : resource material in their own schools. ^ 
■ 3. You will need a^igpll of masking tape for Activity 14 and some 
newsprint or othJl^ inexpensive paper for several other^ 
activities in which lists or cormienp' need t9^ be recorded, - 

4. • Ac\i-vity time suggestions are onTy estimates. Feel friee to^ 

n lengthen or shorten activity duration according to the needs 

/ .. . • 
of the group. ^ 

5. As in all group^^activities, the role of leader/fici 1 i tator 

^ js crucial in this workshop. Your interest, enthusiasm, and 

. > r / ■ 

familiarity with the materiarl can only enhance your own and . 

the groups experience of this moduli. 



The brief ccJjitent to follow may be used as the basis of 
introductory minf- lecture to the first section of this module 
or it may be use^i as material to be read by each participant 
upon completion of the introdupJtvon. 
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II. ME • THE SELF 

■ - ' ^ 

.A. Identvty' * 

A person's sense of identity develops very early^in life. 
From the earliest days of infancy each of us has a name, 
, naturally associated with our parents* background and expectations 
Thit background and those expectations define from birth certain 
characteristics that come to be associated witii "me." In addition 
to the historical identity, each of us has a sexual identity, 
inherently delated to historical identity. Although maleness and 
femaleness are biological facts and naturally the most obvious 
characteristic of anyone's self, Ip^ acceptance or rejectiopof 
oneself as either masculine or feminine is not biologically 
determined--but rather psychologically influenced by how each of 
us is taught to feel about him/herself as a ^exual person. From 
the earliest moments after birth a boy is tagged with a blue 

\ 'if 

bracelet, wrapped in a blue blanket, and" expected to cry louder, 
longer and be more active than his female counterpart, tagged 
with a pink bracelet, wrapped in a pink blanket, and expected to 
be softer, quieter and less active from birth. 

In^short, the biological me is only one part of the total me, 
and to become that total me both personal and sexual identity 
must be acknowledged, but not defined as all-controlling factors 
that dictate and prescribe entire lives. Each self is a function 
of a multiplic-i ty ,af variables which include not only a historical 
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sense of identity, and a sexual identity, but also include a 
personal sense of self defined by how I feel about me and how I 
think the world feels about me. Our conception of self, then, 
is also determined by our description of ourselves as individuals 
and as participants in interactions with others. 

7 
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ACTIVITY 1 

THREE THINGS I LIKE ABOUT MYSELF . ^ 

til 

Pur pose : To Introduce oneself in a positive way. 

Participants should divide into dyads. Each individual 
should then writ^ down three things he/she likes about him/ 
herself. After each individual has completed this, he/she should 
share these impressions of self with the other dyad member. The 
second dyad member should then share his/her li|t. 



' A CTIVITY 1 

■ * 

4 

. THRtE THINGS I LIKE ABOUT MYSELF 

This exercise should be br>ef and infonna1--and should 
provide a chance (1) for participants to introduce themselves 
to at least one other participant; and (2) for participants to 
acknowledge and disclose positive feelings about themselves. 
When dyads have completed the Interaction and reassembled in 
the large group, you might ask for examples from the individual's 
lists. These examples might then be used as a Tead-in to the 
next activity, lA or 2, 



Leadey*i Note ' 

Activity lA is included as an option only* because it may be 
appropriate for some groups, disastrous for others. Once you 
have ass-essed the mood and tone of your group as well as the 
familiarity among participants, you may decide' to use or delete 
this activity. . 



A 
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ACTIVITY 1-A 



GRIPES AND LIKES EXERCISE. 



Purpose: To clear the air before getting underway and to allow 
participants to respond personally to the workshop. 

Step 1 : Ask everyone to share What they are upset, aqciry or 

V anrtbyetJ about with the group by shouting out when^ thay 

are ready. No formal order need b^ imposed, only, to^wait 

until the previous person is finished. The facilitator may 

start the procedure to model for the ot^iers. Comments 

might include: "Tm really mad because my breakfast took 

^ 45 minutes to be served." "It's too-pre^ ^ay to be' 
lb ^ 

inside." "I I't like this room, it ha, / wallpaper." 
etc. . 
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ACTIVITY 1-A 



GRIPES AND LIKES EXERCISE 



Purpose : ^ To clear the air before getting underway and to allow 
. parti cipants.J;^re^ond personally to the workshop. 



Step 1 : Ask everyone to share what they are upset ,^ angry or 
? annoyed about with the group by shouting out when they 

are ready. ' No formal order need be imposed, only to 
wait unt)^tie pr^ i?rson is finished. The 

. facilit Jure to model for the 

others. Con^ ^ might include: 'Tm really mad 
because my breakfast took 45 minute?*to be served/' 
"It's too pretty a day to be, inside." "I don't like 
this room, it has ugly wallpaper.", etc. 

Step 2: Ther^ ask everyone to share whay they like, feel good 
abouts appreciate. Again, the facilitator may start 
off. Comments might include: "I stood in the shower 
for fifteen minutes this morning and I felt realty 
good." "I'm glad to.be making new friends." "I'm 
\ feeling excited about what I am learning here.", etc. — 

There is no need for any follow-up discussion. It is 
^\important that you maintain Control for this activity, and en^ it in 
such a way that participants feel free of the past and ready to 
enter into a new experience. ^ ^ 



- • — . 'acTIVITV z~ 

PARENT-CHHl^ADULT WORD ASSOCIATION 

■ ■ ■ ■■. . ' . ' > ' ' "... 

Purpose : To acquaint individuals with the multiple roles 
everyone a^sunes: ' ' ^ - 

Working in the large group,' participants should brainstorm a^ 
list of associations for the thrp^ terms. 

Parent Child' -Adult 



J' 



• AglVITY 2 
PARENT- CHILD-ADULT WORD ASSOCIATION 



\ 



Have participants suggest these as freely and honestly as v 



:pos^ible but work on each list separately befor^mioving to the > 

next category. You may want to use a blackboard or large poster 

• - y 

for recording these. Wh^n all three categories have numerous 
associations, discuss with the group which characteristics under 
each label 'are desirable ^ feelings orJ^ehaviors. A list of 
associations is attached to be used as a stimulus slYould the 
group encour|ter ^iifficuUy with this task. \ 

When this activity is completed, the lists should provide 
examples of behaviors or feelings that may be discussed as 
transactions into the next section. What Roles I Play. 

This nosxl section should not begin, with content, but with 
Activity 3, which flows naturally out of Activity 2. 



1 
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,.v 4 ASS'OcIaTIONS ST IMUjLUS lists' 



Parent 





SLfperior 
child 

eilpects jxistification^^ 

uKuring 
oles 

mothering 
authority 
discuss 

controlled J 
security 
frightening 
blind ; "^^ 

rigid ^ 
compulsive ' ^ 




Adults ' ^: 
equal 

urtderstandirtg 
s6x 

reality - gatherlTig data 
mature « _ 
inde^fendent . 
responsible 
freed^ 
flexiH|^e 
creativfe ; 
solves problems w 
expresses fel^lings appropriately 
d^(*1sions ^ 
behavior 
loving / 



^ / 



/ 



rC inferior 

creative 
^ ' little ^ 
' questioning 
- smart 

imagination 

innocent 

impulsive 

inmature 

spontaneous 

loving 

insecure 
. demand ir:^ 

self-centered 

growing 



> ■ 



cbnniver 
dependent 
fear 



\ 
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■ * V . ACTIVITY 3 ■ 



ROLES TO PCAY j 



brpose : To discuss p^rent,^'c.W11d,faitd adult roles as 



di fferent states in the saite person or 'same- interaction. 



Participants', in the la^rge group, will disoy^i^the parent, 
child, adult descriptions in the lists of Activity 2. 



I 
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CTIVITY 3 
— 



ROLES TO PLAY 



1 



You may ^an* to focus' the disQu^lon on, 
J. Why piirent, aSt, child a cf^ as they do^' 

2. 'What needs and .expectations are associated with each 

' ^' / ' ' ' \ I 
of the roles? •/^ 



3. Dp some roles .Krtd tto elicit-other role behaviors? 



For each of these^ topics attempt to elicit from the 
group examples from .their own experience. 

Whefn the discussion seems to have covered these points 
of analysis, use participant cpmmen^s as a trdArli:it)n into the 
content wh^ich follows, which may be used as a mini -lecture or 
4S reading material. ^ ^ 



. ; ' B. ROLES 



.To knowyourself and to know how you^reTate to' others, yoli 
must first become awajf^e of your thoughts;, feel ings,- and ^beh^o^s 
. thie psychological' state with which they inigh^ be associated, ^ ' 
apd ho^ they affect ot,hers in an interaction^ The "terms parent, 

and adullf, are helpful here. as labe^Is of emotion and 
behavior c1us:ters which may or may r)ot be adaptive in varying 
Interactions. Because all individuals assume many different 
roles to fit the neeftis of various situations, individuals may 
luctuate between several roles when the need arises. 



' Parent Role 

Parents serve as models. for children but also provide an 
emotional climate which may be warm or cold, mild or ha^sh, 
conducive or destructive to the chlld'sgrowth. Most parents 
are sympathetic, protective, and nurturing some of the time but 



critical, prejudicial, moralizing, and ^nitive at other times. 
The role of nurturing parent (NP) or cril^ical parent (CP) is 
iTXjIll^ obvious when employed with the child, but may also 
provide a means of response toward other adults. A ^doctor 
reassuring a patient may assume a role of parental nurturance 
and protecti veness and a wife'may assume ff sympathetic air 
wit^ an overworked husband. On the other hand teachers may ^ . 
respond critically to a loud student and a wife may respond 
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punltively or with moralizing criticism to a tardy husband. 
At' times, all Individuals act, speak, gesture, and think as 
Ja parental figure. 

\ Child Role 

. All Indl-vlduals carry Into adulthood memories of childhood 
Impulses, and behaviors which might be described as"^ 
affectionate, selfish, mean, playful, whining, ^ 
^^r manipulative. Yet children are naturally se]f-centered and 





pTeasure-lovIng, otherwise described as impulsive, untrained, 
and expressive. This natural child (NC) with society's 
modifications learns to adapt to others by developing soclaliza- 
tlon skills, such as sharing and couctcfSy. In this way the 
ree child (FC) becomes the adapted child (AC). 

The Free Child role might further be defined as one who ' 
seeks pleasure, explores with curiosity, and is unrestricted 
in ^s/her sensuous or aggressive behaviors. Such a Free Child 
role may be seen in an elderly woman licking an jce-cream cone 
with obvious delight, or a couple dancing all night with total 
dis'regard to time and restraints. But one may ^also ftnd the' 
Free Child role in the insensitive, bullj boss in a factory, 
the window-breaking, rebellious student, and the adult afrairf 
to be alone. Insensi ti vity , aggression, rebellion and fear 

are also characteristics of ^the Free Child. 

{ 

The Adapted Child role includes fa sense of the difference 
between right and wrong and a sense that expressiveness is 



Inhibited. To' become adapted naturally means to become aware 
of other peop^e/«n4 to learn social skills, while over- 
adaptation is aS'^ociated with mindlessly comply4ng, blaljiing, 
sulking, wlthdrawtngr procrastinating; with being controlled 
by a parent role. ♦ 



Adult Role ^ 



The Adult role includes skills^ to reason, evaluate 

stimuli, process data, gather technical information, and store 

informatron for future reference. It enables an individual to 

live independently and to be selective in responses used with 

others. To function as an adult,' one must continually 

f ' ' ■ ■ 

participate in reality testing, the process by which all 

individuals perceive and evaluate their current situation by 

relating it to stored data acquired from past experience and 

accumulated knowledge. Education strengthens this role 

because it shapes and strefigthens skills in. gathering, 

organizing alid evaluating information; and experience aids ift 

the development of thi^s^^le because it-provides a sgource of 

data for future reference.^ When the Adult role is activated, 

it allows dne to collect and organize information, -predict 

possible consequences, and friajce conscious decisions . But,- it 

also allows' an individual to' function in '^n appropriate and 

sensitive way with other individuals. In other words, this 

role effectively incorporates appropriate child and parent- 



l2 



J 

like behaviors, thoughts, and f6el1ngs but omits the maladapti 
behaviors from the child and parent roles. 
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ACTIVITY 4 



ROLES I PLAY 



Purpose; 



To allow participants to recognize variations of these 



roles in themselves. 



\ Working individually participants should complete the 
following exercise by writing down, in brief note form, responses 
tQ the following situations: 



Your Parent: 



••.Think of one thing you now do which you copied from a 
parent figure and perhaps repeat to your spouse, children, 
friends, or co-workers.^ 

...Think of one parental message, you still hear in your head 
and obey, fight against, or feel confused about. 



•••Think of a recent situation where you believe you gathered 
facts and on the best of these facts, made a reasonable 
decision^ 

..•Think of a recent situation in which you felt hostile and 
.aggressive (or sulky, depressed, and so forth), yet were 
able to act reasonable and appropriately in spite of your 
feelings^ ' • 



•..Think of one form of manipulation you used successfully 
as a child that you still use. 

.••think of one thing you did for fun as a child that you 




\ 



Your Child: 



still do. 



This exercise is adapted from Born To Win by James &"Jongeward (1973) 
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ACTIVITY 4 
ROLES I PLAY * ' ' 

When participants have completed the written portion of this, 
activity, they should be asked to share in the group discussion some 
of their personal examples. Your concluding remarks might focus on 
when it is appropriate to be P-like, C-like, A-like. From this yog 
will move into Activity 5. / 
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Purpose ; 



ACTIVITY 5 ; ' , 

• . ■:■ \ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

ROLE INLAYING 

V ^ ^> > ^ . . ' ' 

To allow participants to experience and observe 

various roles". 



In this exercise you will have the opportunity to role-pl^ 
and observe the role*play of the adult, child, and- parent states. 
The workshop leader will give further instructifohs jand describe 
the situations to be used in the role playing exercises. 



/ 
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ACTIVITY 5 



ROLE PLAYING 



) 



The following exircise w1]l involve half of the participants 
In role-playing, while the other half will observe for specific 
language and non-verbal communication incilcativef of the various 
roles.. One or two sentence situations will be read aloud by the 
facilitator to the role-playing participants^ Role-players will 
respond to the situation from their assigned roles. 



1 



Divide the group in half, with role-playing participants 
(Group 1) in two smaller semi -circles on the Insjde and observers 
(Group 2) in a large semi-circle facing the role-players. 

2. Assign half the observers the task of observing body 
language or non-verbals indicative of each role; 
assign the c^her observers the task of noting specific 
language indicative of the roles, 

3. Ass^ign each group ofv^ role-players their role. See 

s * • 

... ^ 

step 10 for assignments. 

4. Read the short sample s-ituation. See step 10. 
5; Allow eac^i role-playing group approximately one 

minute to. discuss among themselves representative 
responses from their partiK:ular ego-state. 
6. Set up a dialogue between the two role groups by having 
one group initiate the dialogue and the other group 
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spohtarieously respond. Allow for several exchanges* 
1n this matter. 

Have each group of role-players share other ' ^ 
responses they thought of, but did not use. f 

8. Ask each of the role-playing, groups to share how they * 
are feel1ng\owards the other group and towards them- 

.selves. * 

9. Ask eac^ set of observers to shares with the group 
what they saw or heard indicative of each role. 

10. ftepeat for each pair of roles as charted below. You I 
may want to use 1, 2 or all 3 of the situations 
depending on the needs of the group. 



roles: a. CP (CritiiSEal Parent and AC (Adapted Child) 
b. NP (Nurtun(ng Parent^ apd FC (Frep Child) 
\ c. A (Adult)- and A (Adult) 



situations: a. A teacher ^las made an error an^> another teacher 
y is calling attention to it. 

CP = person calling attention to error 
AC = person who made- error 

b. An achiinistrator comes to work blurry-eyed and 
tired. * 

NP = friend of the tired administrator 
FC = administrator 

c. Someone with less seniority who. is usually fooling 
around gets the promotion another person was 
working for. 

A = person./who did* not get the promotion. 
A = friend of thi^ person ^ 

11. Have Group 1 switch to the obser^r roles and Group 2^ 
switch to role-playing. 
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12. You may want to use one more'yf the* following " 
1^ . situations (depending on the needs oft the group^ 

, to allow all nfembers to participate. ( 

13. Repeat steps 2-9 for each pair of roles as^ttarted 
below. 



roles: a. CP (Critipal Parent) and CP '(Critical" Parent) 

b. - AC (Adapted Child) and AC (Adapted' (Thi Id) ■ 

c. NP (Nurturing Parent) 'and NP (Nurturing Parent) 

d. ^FC (Free Child) and FC (Free Child) 

e. A (Adult) and A (Adult)' 

\ • ■ V' 
situations: .a. Your friend buys a new car, trie kind you always 

wanted. You are talking with another friend 
about it. 

- ., ■ 

^ b. You are given a deadline to meet on a- paper that 

is extremely -demanding and difficult. You are 
speaking with , a fellow-student 'about it. 

^ c.u,You are talking with a friend about, a mutual 
friend who has recently been hospitalized for 
observation and tests. 

d. It's Friday after school and Monday Is a national 
~ holfday* You have just met one of your good 

friends. * ^ • ^ 

e. You and your friend arejthe first to arrive at 
the scene of a car accident where there appears 
to be some Injury. ^ 



yi^he content area which follows may be used as a brief lecture 
or as reading material for participants. 



/ 
( 

i 
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^ C. ATTITUDES *^HAVE THAT.ArPECT ROLE SELECTION 
[Why mn't-r don't I behave more adu1t-11ke?) 



3. 



One -of the most Important variables in every individual's 
selection of a role is the amount of res'ponsibility that 
individual is willing to take for his/her own^ behavior. The 
^hild feels little if any responsibility whtle the parent often, 



, ;expr^.sses too much responsibility not only for ttje behavior ^f 
self.^Sffe fo/: the behavior of others as Wpll. 



: '4: 



J 
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PASSIVITY. VS J RESPONSIBILITY 



People tend to erase themselves*, thteir responsibility and 
>^ 'theiV capacity^fbr change. Instead of getting on with life and 
acciepting. their right to maJje mi stakes-,^ have opinions, be 
Jess than perfect, they are busy making excuses. They maka, 
excuses to themselves for their behavior they do not want to ' 
accept as their own, they make excuses for their thoughts thgy.- 
dp not want to accept as theii'( own, and they make excuses for 
\ their feeling? they do^ not want' to accept as their own. 

Like little. children confronted by "disapproving liare^its, 
' people *re busy fonrwlatiria^xcuses^ for not being the way^he^ 

/^'shouldV be. They also go one step further and start making 
^- excusesVand setting Op^l ibis befSre they do anything. In fact. 



some get so busy making ex cu^s-4nd alibis, th£y never get around 
to doing anything. People learn early thit they "have to 
answer . for their behavior" and so are very *busy doing just that 
or else rSisiking stire they won't be held accbuntable for omissions 
in their behavior. . 4^ 

Language is one of the common ways i^n which people tend to 
erase t>iemselves and take the crouch of passivity. People often 
make statements like, "You just can't do anything to reach some 
of these kids today," when a more accurate sentence might be, 
"I don't know how lo reach some of these kids and I, am hot 
willing to |ind out how." Another example might be, "It just 



I 
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makes you so wad when the teacher acts that wayf-I just have to ^ 
ditoh school. You canH sit in the same classroom with her," 
w|ien a more accurate statement might be, ^ "I'm so mad at my 
tea9Jfer tha.t I hdve' decided not to go to her class because I^do 
not know hpw to communicate with-her andJ'm not willing to ^ 
Team." ' ' v ' 

Following rs a list of sOfne of the common words and phrases 
people use to erase themselves and become passive. The^cond 
list communicates the senSLe of responsibility for one's own ^ 
behavior. . • 

■ ' ' V. :'') 

passive | responsible^ ' - ' ' 

I can't ...y^ ..I won't;/ 1 choose not to 

I have to.f. , I choose to I 

you or it/.. . ... .» I 

He/She/It rfiakes .rrje^.^ ...I make my^elf^ I choose to 

V^^ try..\...:...h ......I doubt I;A do^it; I won't d/it; 

I don't tTnAk I will do it well 
enough . 

I need I want 

Why do. you. . . . .^..^I don't like what you do 

I; I want you to 

But ; f. erases what is said before 



People often have brainwashed themselves into believing they 
"can't" do many thingj^ which they can. Yef, when a person changes 
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h1si/her language pattern to one of ownership and respons1b1l1ty7 
vhe/she takes iheffrst Step in owning and taking responsibility 

for behaviors, thoughts, an* feeling Whenever an in^yvidual 
lowns his/her behaviors, h4/she is "'exercising the apprbprjfate / 
/ powen^all'^^eople Jieed over^tlipt r dwiy^ lives. 




J 



^ . ' AtTIVITY S j , 
i CAN'T/I WON'T • ~ 

Purpose ; To provide partl-cipants practice in owning their 
o^n thoughts and behaviors. ^ » 

' ' j"' ^ ' ■ ' ' ^ 7 - • 

The leader will eitjjlain this exercise in which yoo will' work 
in dyads and move from Missive non-acce^ance of y^r verbaliza- 
tions to acceptance of responsibll^ fo,r those same thoughts. 
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ACTIVITY 6 



I- 



I CAN'T/ I WON'T AND I HAVE TO/ I CHOOSE TO 

Si 



The following exercises will involve participants working in 
dyads, then meeting as a large group and sharing experiences. 
These wo exercises center on ownership of and responsibility^-^ 
taking for o;i^*s behavior. 

STEPS: 1. Ask participants to pair up with someone and sit 

facing each other, -■maintaining eye contact throughout 
the exercise. 

2. (After d^ads are formed) ask one person in the dyad 
to share a list of things in his/her day to day 
experience that he/she "cannot do." Have them begin 
each sentence with "I can't..." and fill in. Give 

^no explanations. The listener is to keep a mental 
list of what is heard (no written notes). Then, 
switch and the listener share in the same manner 
as above. Have each person talk approximately 4 
mu|Lites. 

3. Gflthe attention of the group and ask them in the 
same format as in step 2 to use the same "I can't" 
list and to substitute "I won't" at the beginning of. 
each sentence. 0^|g^ NO explanations, rationale. 



etc. simply have them say ".I won't../' arid fill in. 



Instruct them to maintain eye contact and pay 

attention to bo^ posture as well as feelings. When 

the dyads have -Completed this (4 minutes) 

Get the attention of the group and ask them in the 

same format as in s^ep 2 to repeat their "I won't", 

list, pause and say anything else that they may think 

of. Give the following example or variation of: 

I can't get to places on time. 

^ to 
I won't'get to places on time, 
to 

I wopi't get to places on time, rhate to 
be bossed around. 

(Allow^ 5 minutes) 

Have the dyads form a large group and discuss the 
following questions and points:^ 

>a.' How did you feel when you said won't" and not 
"I can't?" Did any of you feel mgre powerful, 

^. stronger, more in charge of yourself? (note: 
frequently people will change their. body posture 
during this^exercise, from a slouch and resigned 
head shake during the "I can'ts" to more erect 
posture and deliberate head shaking. Also, often 
there is more laughing in a ha-ha-you-can ' t-make- 
cne-do-it way when in tl^ "I won'ts." Ask the 
group if they noticed these or similar changes. 

b. Most of the time, people use the phrase "I can't." 
meaning unable or incapable, when what they really 
mean is that they are able and capable. ,But do t^t 
want to, for whatever. reason. People convince 
themselves that they are less able, less capable 
than they really are. 
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How many of you filled in after *'I won't" during 
tKe last part of this exercise? ^ Do you have more 
Insight into the logic and reasoning of the 
decisions you have made about yourself? 



I HAVE TO/I CHOOSE TO 



STEPS: '6. ' In the'sadfne dyads, ask participants to share a long 
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Hist of things in their day to 'day Experience that 
the^ have to do. Begin each sentence with "I have 
to..." and fill in. Continue as in step 2. 

. (Allow 4 minutes) 

7. Get the attention of the group and ask them to use 
the same "1 h^ye to" list and substitute "I choose 
to..." and fill in. See steps 2 and 3. (Allow 4 
minutes) 

8. Get the attention of the group and ask them to repeat 

their "I choose to" list, pause, and say anything 

else that they r^iay think of.! Give the following 

examples br var ition^ of: 

I have to keep rtiy job that I don*l like, 

to 

I choose to keep my job that I don't like. 

,to 

, - I choose to keep my job that I don't like' . 
, I like to feel safe and secure.- 

(Allow 5 minutes) 

•9. Have the dyads form a large group and dis(;^ss the 

following questions and points: 

\- ■ . 
9 - 



) 
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Same as step 5-a. 

Even when choices are among two undesirable 
routes or consequences, a choice is available. 
Most of the time -people convince themselves 
that they have no choices, have no power to say 
yes or no, to decide. 

Same as step'5-c. This last point will provtde 
a ready transition into t^Ke next activi^ on 
self-control . 
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ACTIVITY 7 
. PUSH BUTTON 

Purpose : To provide participants practice in owning and 
controTltng their own emotions. 

You will be asked to fantasize about several situations in 
which you may .have found yourself. The leader will describe the 
type of situation on whith you will need to, focus. This activity 
will be most beneficial if you will let yourself go and attempt 
to mentally create a personal exjperience. The leader will 
provide, furthe rections. 



\ • 
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ACTIVITY 7 
PU\H BUTTON 

. The following exercise will involve all participants working 
alone 4rT the group and sharing their experience afterwards, if 
they are willi^ng. This imagery exercise focuses on the power 
each individual has to create feelings through selective focus. 

1. Ask each participant to put all objects they may be 



( 
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holding down and to get into a comfortable position 
where they can breathe deeply and fully. Allow 30 
seconds for participants to relax and become 
comfortable. ,/ 
2. Ask participants to close their eyes. Say in your 
own words or r^ead smoothly and quietly the following: 

a. Let yourself remember an incident where you felt 
really t|Ood, on top of^the world--perhaps an 
incident where yo6 accomplished a goal, were 
recognized the way you like to be recognized. 
Let^yodrsel/ be there. Feel the expression on ^ 
your face, feeT your body posture, feel your 
feelings inside. .Be there. (Wait approximately 
30^ seconds) . 

b. Now, change your focus-^and think of a time when 
you felt awful, terrible. Let yourself be there. 

.Feel the expression on yqur face, feel your body 
posture, feel your feelings inside. Be there. 
(Wait approximately 30 seconds). 

c. Now, let yourself go back to and focus on that 
incident where you were really feeling good. 
Feel your feelings, let yourself be there again. 
(Wait approximately 20 seconds). 



41 
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Discuss the following questions and points with the 



group: 

a. How many of you Tet yourselves mentally reexperience 
this experience? How many of you let 'yourselves 

go all the waj^ through, from positive to negative 

to positive again? / Lv 

b. Within a matter of seconds, you changed your 
feeflings by focusing, re-'hocusing and re- focusing 
back again. By what each of us chooses to focus 
on and the interpretations we put Into words and' 
actions, we decide how we will feel. 

c. Each of us pushed our own emotional buttons. We 
are not machines at the will of whoever or whatever 
might come along, but are decision and choice- v 
makers. 

d. Facilitator may mention that if 'some participant 
»§tuck themselves in a negative feeling, perhaps 

' they have some "unfinished business" or 

unresolved feelings there. This last point may 
be Used as a transition into the next content 
area. ^ 
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PWPOSI^^NESS OP BEHAVIOR AND EMOTIONS 



People settle into patterns of negative behav1o|^s and 
emotiorts for, a variety of reasons. These emotions which SM)btract 
or take away from a person getting on with, life in a^enjoyable, 
constructive way ar^ often seen by the individual as being out of 
his/her^ control. On the contrary, the person is actively, but 

without awareness, repeating these behaviors and creating these 

< 

emotions for a purpose. Emotions such as anger, fear and sorrow, 
when used excessively or inappropriately, especially for pity or 
blame, are almost always self-defeating. Confusion, forgetful ness, 
over-sleep>ng, over-eating, abusing drugs, lazj^ness, etc. are ^ 
often self-defeating and yet many people keep repeating old 
patterns. ^ 

The use^f such old patterns may reconfirm an early decision 
about life, provide a way to get = - nrnish justffication 

for maladaptive behaviors or pr i an ^ for feelings of 
inadequacy or failure. The behavior is serving a purpose. 
Nothing makes people Wiave in self-defeating ways, except 
themselves. People do it for the purpose of surviviog and finding 
a place for themselves when they are afraid for some rjeason to be 
honest and straight with themselves and others, fhey may fear 
being stupid^ not prepared, preparing for an exam so that if they 
do not^do well, their poor performamce may be explained as laziness 
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rather than stupidity.! Often such people will' say to themselves 



"I could have done 1t,N'f I tried." If they d9S^ell, then they 
can brag about how smart they were to do so well without studying. 
This is often called buying insurance; Em(^tldr?^, like other 
behavior, have a, purpose.. ^ 

Since people are often very creative, a behavior or emotion 
maiy serve more than one purpose at a time. For example* a person 
may use his/her depression ^n a numt^er of ways at once. He/She 
may involve othersN^^hoping these others will feel sorry for one 
with so many hardships. At the same ii me, he/she may use it as 
a good excuse for not doing as well as might be expected: aTTer | 
all, what c^ja-fmyone expect of a person with all these problems? 
While all this is going on, he/she may even use it as a way of 
feeling sWcial in a downtrodden way--as the"?ong goes, '^Nobody 
Rnbws>the trouble Tve seen." 

The problem occurs .when a person uses behaviors and emotions 
in "self-defeating ways. Even constructive behaviors can be self- 
defeating when person uses them to avoid some area of his/her 
own life. If people are willing to take responsibility for their 
own actions, even creating the feelings and behaviors they use to 

block themselves, they ar^ less likely to defeat themselves. It 

I 

is usually important to detennine what f^eople are getting out of 
their behavior, and also ^portant to deal with that "what" 
direcfly. For instance, a person may prefer to be called lazy 



^an stupid and will reidlly own beihg la2y, but laziness is not 
the issue, it is the fear being labeled stupid. It is important 
to note that emotions and behaviors nlay also serve to reinforce 
early decisions and so the purpose is to prove that iearly decision 
right. For exaniple,^ the woman who plays psychological games to 

f 

be hurt by men proves herself right— that men cannot be trusted 
and it is dangerous to get close to^em. 

Thus, it is importai^t to look at what the person is using ^ 
his/her 'emotions and self-defeating behaviors to achieve. When 
a person says, "If only I ^^idn't have this prob. I woyld be able 
to ' . or "If it hadn't been ^ 

h^/~,he 



0^ 



I would have 



9' 



a good clue about, 



the purpose the behavior or emotion is serving.. Such self- 
defeating behaviors and emotions can be altered because each 
individual can own them and take control of them. 



r 
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you stop. Push this until yo"u discoyar your greatest 

( 

dread and then consider for yourself , if it is valid in 



r 
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DEALING WITH S^LF-DEFEATINGf THOUGHTS AND EMOTIONS 



There are a numbej/o^ways an individoa^ can break up 
his/her pattern of self-rdefeating efnottons. An effective approach 
foViows. 

Approach i : * : ^ . ' 

With a' parfher go througtythe following steps (see form for 
Approach I ) : ' ' 

i the ways in which you make yourself ' 
angry or depressed or scared, ^tc. What do you think, 
what do you say to yourself, what kinds of situations 

\ ' ' ' 

to'you 'put yourself in, what do you way, not say, or do' 
to other? if they are involved? 
^ 2. What do you get out/ of the above? How would your life 

be different if you stopped?. Explore in detail what 

■""\ _ ^ 

goes on after. What do you say to yourself? What do 
others do? How do you respond?. What do you say to 
others? \ i 

3. Once you have aVood idea about ^^at you are dol'hg, how 
you are doing it, and what you^^'e getting out of it, 
decide if you want to continue. If you choose to stop, 
consider what is the worst thing that might happen if 



the light, of your present day life. If you ijelieve it is, 
you may or may not want to change. 

4. If you stiTl want to change, make a list of what you will 
do differently so as not to create and use the emotions to 

rblock yourself. Look at step 1 for ideas. . 

5. Now, mak€ a„ list of all the ways you could sabotage 
.yourself if you wehited to. 



/jpproach II : ^ 

The next approach is a variation of thought stopping. It is ' 
most effective after you have gone through the above ste^^s. ^^^^ 
a simple approach that takes some practice to put into effect, (j 

As soon as you become aware you are starting to cre.ate the 
.feeling^ or are perpetuating it with your thoughts, ask yourself 
if it is serving, any constructive purpose. If It is', then take 
appropriate action to deal with the situation. If it is not, 
then ask yourself if you want-to hang onto the feeling. If you 
da,- -then go ahead arid, en joy i't. If not, then change the* focus of 
your attention to the here aVid now, becoming involved with the 
task at" hand. If the present task is not that involving, then 
have a pleasant fantasy /'it usually he'fps to select a couple of 
fantasies that you/enjoy ahead of time. Fantafsies might include 
talcing a walk in the woods, sailing, being with a friend, etc. 



5. J 
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Approach IIJ ; 

The last approach for dealing with self-defeating thoughts 4^ 
more limited, b£it especially good with f^ar. Itjs based on the • 
fact that most emotional states are arousal states! and are 
.physiologically th.e;S(an(e. That Is, a person who is afraid, angry, 
or excited is expfefiencing the same physioH^ical $tate. Tire 
difference is what we choose to label it in context. A good exartipT 
is watching people on a roller coaster. Some are afraid of the 
event while others are excited. Both groups are experiencing 
the same situation and similar physiological arousal , but they 
are labeling the experience differently. 

Thus, one way to deal with your emotions, especially fear, , 
when you are putting them in your way, is by relabeling them. For 
example, the next time you start making yolirself afraid, look 
around to see if there is any real and imme^Jiate danger to life 
or limb. If there is, take some sort /)f actions. IT not, then 
let yourseK experience your excitement by labeling it arousal. 



excitement oKeven a new and different experi^cg. 
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' ' f ACTIVITY 8 • ' j , 

A'. 

FAVORITE SELF-DEFEATING THOUGHT/EMOTION 




Purpose: To allow participants to become .aware qf their self- 
defeating though^ and to provide alternative 

\ constructive ways of channeling these. 

J . 

Complete the following worksheets, filling in the^ blanks 
as honestly and candidly as possible. When you have completed 
thiSt the leader will conduct a discussion asking you for your 
"favorite" self-defeating thought or emotion as well as your 
suggestions and others' suggestions from this worksheet for - 

dealing with these thoughts and emotions. ^ 

\ ■ 



ACTIVITY 8 
FAVORITE SELF-DEFEATING THOUGHT/EMOTION 

Allow. 20 minutes for participants to complete the worksheet 

and then IJfsk the group to share both their self-defeating emotions 

and what behaviors or thougfits (step #4) they witl . change in order 

to deal with this constructively. You might on a blackboard 

or poster board make two lists: , • 

Self-defeating emotions Suggested ways for dealing 

constru ctively with these 


If group interest is maintained, a third list might be added: 

How my life may chainge if "I deal 
with these more cprtstructively . ^ . 

When the discussion ahcT interest seem to lag, you should 
conclude this session quickly wit'h a brief summary of the 
attitudes covered in this section: y ^ 

Personal responsibility for self ' 

Self-erasure 

Self-control 

.. ' ^ . .. ■ 

Self-defeating thoughts or emotions , 

This summary should provide you and participants with an 
opportunity tq c1 arify= or examine any questions about this section. 
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FOW FOR APPROACH I (Breaking iip self-defeating emotions) 



1. Ways I make myself . ; (fill 'in a.eS(eUTdefeatijig 

». emotion, such as a^er, depres'sion, fear,* sadness) J 

What .situations ; Whal I tfvlrik & What I say and do/ 

I am usually in ' say to myself or do not say and' 

do to others 

if*' .' ' . 

a. 

b; 
c. 

e. 
' f. 



2. Ways my life wotild be different 1f I did not. think, say and do 
the above behaviors: 

^ a. I would /^'« , 



a. ^ 


a^ 




b. 


c. 




d.' ' 


d. 






e. 


e. 


^f. ^ / 


f. 



b. I would 

c. \ I would 



3. If I stop being \ , what is the worst thing th^at 

^from #1 above) V 

might happen? 

a.' might happen if I stop. 

bi If (a) happens, wh^t is the worst thing that might happen? 



If (b) happens, what is the worst thing that might happen? 




d. If (c) happens, what is the wor^t th-ing that might happen? 



— ^ 

Cohtfnue with this V^st untir the VERY WORST tiling is e^camined. , 



e. If I don'.t get ... . ' ^^^^ _ ' 

• (froni^#l) (worst thing) 

- Still happen today in my present situation? yes 

, no 



4. What I will do differently, so I will not make myself feel* ' 

' (from m ■ ^ ^ ' . ' •[> 

a. 

c. 
d. 
e. 




.4^ 



5. If I wanted to, I might sabotage myself by doing some or all of 
the foil owing : / j 

y ^ - • 

. b. ■ , • • ■ . ■ ^ ^ ; . 

N 

c. ' 

d. ' ^ 
e. 

f. ^ 
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The following content area may be used in the format most 
effective for this group at this particular point in the workshop. 
Because of the t6chn.icaf natur^'of this conceptualization, a brief 
lecture with' group participation in clarifying and' defining terms 
might be most useful here. If this format is used, you and 
participants may suggest example situations from your own^'lWes 
which hiight be explained in the terminology of transactional 
analysis. - ; ^ ^ 



Ill, ME AND YOU - THE SELF AND OTHERS 

A. SELF WD OTHERS: A CONCEPTUALIZATION . 

Because no one Jives ii^ a v^^uumi^ we are all constantly 
interacWng with, our environment and other, people in it. To do 
^his most effectively, understanding not only of self but of 
others is important. Transactional analysis provides emotional 
and intellectual insight into ourselves and bthers, and thus is 
one wa^y of Conceptual izing interactions between people. This 
approach is basfed on several assumptions: ^ . . 
. ^ 1. 5That any individual can think for him/herself 

2f. ^ Tfiat any individual can i^e his/her own decisions 
3/ That any individuaT Can express his/her feelings 
In short, it ^si^S^es that each of^ us c^n control our own lives 
and that each of us can interact mort honestly, openly, and * 
therefore effectively with other people. The ultimate goal of 
this conceptualization is open commun^i cation between individuals 
who are awarie of their own emotional and intellect^sTl motives. 

Anything that Ijappens between tv/o people will involve a 
transaction between them because one or both send a message and/or 
esponse. All transactions can be. classified as: 



1 . Complementary 

2. Crossed (or) 

3. Ulterior 



5:) , • 
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i A complernentary trahsactlpn , occurs, when a message gets a 
pfsedic ted response. These are the expected and appropriate 
tntenactlons for most of us in most situations, and are indictive 
of* open- Vines of commimi cation between tlje two Interacting peopled 
In all transactions, complementary and otherwiseV the participants' 
assune roles such as those discussed -earlier: parent, adult, child. 
Examples of complementary transactions might be diagrammed: 



• Message 

"What Is the 
annual salary ^ 
for this job?" 

\l: : , 

Message 

"I'm so mad 
I couVd scream" 



Parent'O 
Adult 
Child 0 



Op^irent 
Adi^lt 
C><:hild 




Response 

"It starts 
at $8|000." 



Response 

"Something has 
angered yoy)a 
great deal. \ Let's 
talk over coffee." 



In each of these transactions, communication is open because the 
responses give^rCere<^xpected and appropriate to the message. 



A crossed transaction occurs when an un«ixpected response is 
rWjade to the message. This often causes .peopl.e to^ withdraw, sulk', 
and feel confused, or hurt, • 



Message 

"What's for" 
supper?*' 




Response 

"You're always so 
Impatient when 
you get home.".^ 



Kessage 

* 

"We have not 
dealt with 
«lohn's bad 
Sif'ades yet." 



Message 

.%et's leave ' 
•Work early today 
so we can catch 

r-tMt"'saTe;"'''^x,, 




Response 
"Who cares?-" 



Parent O 
'^It Q- 
Child 0) 




Parent 
^ Adult 



1 



Response 

^"You'have a 
responsibility to 
stay at the school 
the full -eight . 
hours." 



An ultecior transaction, the^ most complex type, occurs when an 
. • . * ■ , 

overt and an ulterior message are sent. • ' . 



When the school liBrari^an tells a student a new book is viry 
difficult and for matur^ students Anly that message may* be overt.. 



Adult 0 



,0 Adult 



and it^^ also be ulterior, appealing to the child'sr sense of 
"I'm a grown up now." . ' ' ' 

Adult O 




4, 



Similarly, when a student is continually late for class and 
forgetful of assignments but offers direct explanations, that 
Istudent may be explaining as an adult with responsibility for his/ 
nor 



her own behavi 



Adult O 



O Adult 
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or may be Inviting, as a child Invites negative attention- ?)r 
parental erltlolsp ' ••; 

O Parent 



' , Child O 

J ' 

Transactions are then not only, simple Verbal statements, but 
Indirect communicating as well. Gestures, facial expressions, * 
"^y-^body posture and voice tow are «th^l^ef6re>1mportant aspects of any 
* message and any response. What should be remembered Is that ii> 
approprla^te, open, healt)i relationships people iommunicate or > 
transact directly and hon^jstly without ulterior motive or disgusted 
Innuend^o. The ultimate goal In. all honest interactions Is 



complementary transact! 
roles. 



ons between, individuals opferatlng in adult 




V. 




6. 
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ACTIVITY 9 



TRANSACTIONS 



Purpose: To allDvii participants to experience and observe 

' • s.transl<ttibns and thereby learn transaction types. 
\^ 

•J , ■ ■ , • • 

1.. ' As participants divide yourselves into triads. 

2: Each triad should decide upon a simp 1^ scene, a transaction— 

V complementary, crossed, or ulterior— to enact as^a charade ^' 

before the remainder of the group. 

' ^ - ' 

3. Two of the triad members should function as actors Jn this 

role-playing while the third member responds to the observing 
group, asking for suggestions as^ transaction type and 
indicating which answers are most accurate. 

4. Limit your role-play and group charade 'guessing to 5 minutes. 

5. When the group has successfully labeled the transaction, the 
next triad should begin, with this activity continuing until 
all triads have role-played T^eir situations. 
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ACTIVITY 9 
. TRANSACTIONS 

If the group is slow to respond, choose two of the ^nore actiye 
"participants and ask them to role play a student approaching a 
teacher to hand-in a. late paper aftefr school. 

You may want tovask the group to enact the same scene several 
different 'times request^g the role placers to keep one role the 
same while changing the other (see ,opti6n 9-A). Both the initiator 
and responder shoulfl change roles, however, to illustrate that 
behavior can elicit responses; and that a 1 istener/responder can 
interrupt the tJ^havior of an initiator. This procedure also 
illustrates that the same stimilus may result in complementary, 
crossed, or ulterior transactions depending upon the specific 
fjes^jonder or the awareness and intent of a responder. 



/ 



1 



I 



\ 
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EXERCISE 9A^ 
(Optional) 



A follow-up exercise to demonstrate different-transactions fr6m 

4 



the same stimulus would be to ask each participant to write three 
responses to the same stimulus statement. Each of\the three 
responses would iljustrate a different type of transaction. The 
discussion that followed could focus on the same points as suggested 
for Activity 9. The format of these responses 'teri^ht take this form: 

^ ' ■ • - \ ^ 

Complimeniary Crossed Ul.teripr 

Response' , ^ J^esponse Response 



Parent O ©Parent Parent O OParent Parent OParerit 
Adul t O — >0 Adul t Adul t O — ^ O Adul t Adul tO — >jOAdul t 

Child 0. OChild Child 0 OChlld ChildO' 'OChild 



A. Where is the science wing located? 
B. 



Individual could complete this separately, Working in dyads or with 
the toial group. ^ - 



ACTIVITY 10 
FLASHBACK - MY TRANSACTIONS 



( ■ 



Purpose ;^ To alii participants /to personalize their Involvement 
In transactions. 

r )■ ■ . .■: , • ■ : 

Think back "to an Interaction you had today. Try to diagram 
Ittt If you think there was an ultferior transaction that was 
concealed under another message Include It In the diagram. Use 
a broken or dotted line to Indicate ulterior transactions.. ^ 

Share your diagram with a person near you. ^escribe what 
things happened that were pleasant^ unpleasant and any wishes 
yoi^ have about the transaction. The listener should offer feefbb&ck 
from the adyljt state. 



ACTIVITY to 



FLASHBACK -'mY TRANSACTIONS 
■ »_ 



This £^ctiv1ty after brief instructions from yqu should be 
initiated by and completed by participants themselves. You might 
want^to circulate around thi room to answer ariy questions or 
clarify' any is*sues. Stop the interactions before groOp members 
appear to have exhausted the possibilities of each situation 
and ask them for any questions or clarifying points they would 
likeXto verbalize before moving on to the next section. 



• The followir^ content area may be used in* the format most 
effective for this group at this particular point in the 
workshop. Because the nature of the game descriptions ts light 
and interestiitg, this sect/or> might be assigned as reading. 



f , - 



/ 
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SELF AND OTHERS - An Interaction ^ 



\ When 0eopj^ consciously or unconsciously djgciae to use their 
roles in a series ^ transactions with an ulterior purpose, they 
r^re playing psychological games. Psychological games, like any 
games, are initiated by individual^, other individuals make 
programmed or expected moves, and the game progresses to a. 
predictable ending. Unfortuna^ly , psychological game*^," unlike, 
.Other games, afe not played for fun. Someone usualVly gets hurt. 
In transactional analysis terms, games require behavior roles 
s uch as : • 

1. persecutor: One who^establ ishes strict rjules, enforces 

them, and makes others suffer 

2. victim:- 6ne who feels continually prosecuted, hurt, 
^ wronged ' " 

3. rescuer: One who, in the guise of being helpful, 

fosters depen(fence in others 

These roles are legitimate if^^e people Involved are not play- 
acting with ulterior motive, but when these roles are used to 
manipulate^lyti^rs they are not legltlrrate. Following are sample 
g antes : 



R^rinted by special permission from The People Book by Muriel 
James and Dorothy Jongeward, Addi son-wes ley Pubi i shinq Company, 
Menio Park, California. (c)U975 
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Rapo ^ J* ' • ^ * 



Have you ever. noticed how some people seem to give others a 
come-oh a(nd then when they get the expected response, brusKthem 
off? If so, you've -^seen the game of Rapo. 

For example. If one student flirts w1 th another, ji^s a 
positive response, then refuses further advances, the game Is 
llkely^to be Rapo. In the game of Rapo the si^rface^^traj^^ 
seem honest. However, there is an ulterior transaction^ Child to 
Child. It is often nonverbal swcl) as batting eyelashes, a ki^ov^i^_3 ^ 
grin, or a phoney smile. "Say, aren't you new around here?" said 
with a flirty look could be a come-on. If the new person is 
hooked and then brushes off, a game has likely beer/played. In a 
classical game of Rapo the game ends when t|be person who initiated 
the game feels innocent and justified in being angry because^of 
the sexual advances made by the osther person. . f 

The garpe of^Rapo can be played between people of opposite 
srexes or peqple of the same sex. It does not always hav^ a 

sexual undertone. The same dynamics are working whenever there 

*\ * ■ ' . ■ 

is a come-on followed by a brus^h-off. This happens, when one 
person comes on Yriendly, th^n rejects the other person who 
responds in friendship. -The cortplem^ntary game of the^second 
player is likely to be Stupid or^^jfeether game called* Kick Me . ^ In 
^both these games one person inflicts the put-down and the other 
accents being put down and feels vaguely guilty. ^ 
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The Wooden Leg Game 1 . . 

When people pla^^p^den Leg, the^^e some real or Imaginary 
t^andicap aS an excuse for nc|t achieving anything. For example, one 
student was asked by a counselor why he didn't study harder and put 
more effort Into learning how to read better. In his frustration, 
he responded, "What do you expect of uie ,J_came jp^om a brok^ 
home/' This student had been using an unharoy family experience 
' from his past as an excuse for not having to study or achieve 
anytliT?lg significant, TWs kind of excuse f% like pretending to 
have a major physical handicap. It's llke^, saying, "What can you 
expect of a poor peif^on with a wooden leg?" .Rather than golhg 
ahead and d^ing whatever Is possible, a person playing this gam^i^ 
uses a hand1cap--sobwf1 , physical, educational, personal 
background— in ordeio^ maniputate others and 'to belittle^ their 
achievement. Pedple with serious handicaps may or may not play 
this gaifce. Helen Keller, for example, didn't. 

/ 

Poor Me Games , 

Many games played from the Victim position come under the ' 
heading of Poor Me. People play thfs game when they indulge in 
feeling sorry for themseWes and pitying tijemselves. They have 
taken the position that they are not-OK.," they are not able to 
SQlve problems or learn how to do things in a new way. They qet 
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negative strokes out of complaining and wblmng and^ffeeling "sorry 
for themselves. *'Why canVjt I be as good looking as the others 
(Poor Me)r" "I never get the car (Poor Me)." "Everybody else 
stays out late. Why can't I? (Poor Me)." "Nobody else has to work 
on Saturday except me (Poor Me)." ^ 

A variation .of Poor Me is Ain't It^4wful. In this game the 
player does a lot of talking about how bad things are and often 
exclaims, "Ain't It Awful," and tries to get^ others to agree. 
Again, however, the player does nok^ take any action to improve 
the situation. In fact. Ain't It Awful players keep things bad 
because it helps them perpetuate their role of phoney Rescuer. 

Another variation of Poor Me "is Why Does This Always Happen 
To Me? People who play this game tend to feel that they are * 

^ jingled out for bad things to happen to them. Tttey suffer more 
misfortunes than other people. They may not be aware that 

^unknowi^ly they ar'r^nge th^s or set things up^ so that something 
goes wrong. * ' 

Games that are played to get a put-down are often started by 
Victims. The players may take a physical stance or posture that 
makes them appear victimized. They may even use a tone of voic^ 
that is whiney, confused, or sad, which is part of the drama of 
playing the game. Usually Victims act like martyrs. In this 
self-sacrificing role they may appear as Persecutors to others. 

■ For example, a person who.says accusingly, "I've given you so much, 
and I've sacrificed so much for you, I donH understand how you 
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can talk td^wat:,^ Is prlaylng the dialogue from the 

Victim role; however, the -pilrson being spoken to may feel 
persecuted by the Poor Me player. ^ 
Games people play to get themselves put down come out of 
negative childhood experiences. These experiences lead to 
decisions, such as "I can never please anyone," or "I'm stOpId," . 
or "I won't get close to people. They might die." These 
decisions are then crystallized Into psychological positions and 
later reinforced wit^ particular games. Games played from the 
Victim role reinforce some feeling of I'm not-OK, therefore I 

/ 

deserve to be put down. / 

Now I've Got You 

People who play the game of Now I've Got You wait for someone 
else to make a mistake and then strike out at them like a cobra, 
releasing venom and making ^e other person suffer. For example, 
one employer who played a mild form o(f^ bhis game often gave 
incomplete or unclear instructions. When the employee didn't do 
the work right, this employer would find fault with it and strike 
out by being critical in front of others. When playing a harder 
game, this same person threatened firing the worker and sometimes 
did. This felt like poison to the employees and spoiled their 
references . 
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E^loyees may also relish playing the game ^^j|ow T Got 
You with the; boss*. / It can give them a lot of satisfaction to find 
that the so-called authority figure makes mistakes too. 

The same game can be played with friends or schoolmates. One 
person leaves ^oney, jewelry, clothes, homework, or sports equip- 
ment around and then "catches" another person in the act of 
"borrowing" something without asking. The Now I've Got You player 
can thus accuse the other of stealing. ^ 

You can see how one person's Kick Me game and another's 
How I've Got You may be complementary. ^ One person provokes a 

criticism, hoping to get the familiar negative stroke for, the 

- ' 1 

Child; the other obliges by coming on as Critical Parent. 

) ■ •■ . r 

i 

Uproar ^ 

Uproa/is often a loud game involving put-downs by each 

person. In Uproar people argue with each other. The game starts 

when one person's accusation or criticism hooks another's not-OK 

Child, which becomes defensive. The Interchange quickly ^ 

leads to feelings of resentment. When the right amount of 

resentment is collected the two players feel justified in turning 

their backs on each other and stamping away. Uproar usually 

leads to psychological or physical withdrawal. 

1. Friend: ''You were supposed to return my book today. I 
should have never given it to you. Now I'll be 
late with my assignment." 
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"Why didn't you tell me that. You said the end of 
the Week, and today's only Wednesday." 

".You know I have a math test Thursday. I'd have 
to have It on Wednesday In order to bone up for my 
' test." 

"You should have satd so. You loaned/me the; book 
and told me not ^ to worry about It tllKthe end of 
. the week." ^ 

"This always happens when^f loan you something. 
It'll be your fault if I-^lunk my test." 

"You'v^ flimkfed plenty of testj^without that excuse. 



Uproar is now well on its way with accusations and defensiv 
ness or counter-accusations between the^wo friends. 

Uproar is also a common family game which isolates family 
mefnberfs from each other and builds up resentment for the next 




game of Uproar. 



People play games for manj^ reasons: to relnfor^ their 
opinion that Tm not OK or YouVe'not OK; to elicit reinforcement; 
to justify their behavior; to avoid open or honest relationships; 

and to delay making changes. Regard! ess^ of the motfvation, games 

\ 

are destructive to persecutor, victim, and rescuei^^because they 
are dishonest and manipulative. 
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ACTIVITY 11 



GAME PLAYING 



Purpose : To provide ^articipan 



ts first-heji 



d observation and 



participation in games. 

The group leadeKwill explain this role-playing situation and 
off ^suggestions to^tne dyads who v/ill participate as players. 



r 



> ) 
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ACTIVITY 11 
GAME PLAYING 

STEPS: 1. Divide the group in half.^ith role-playing participants 
(Group 1) in two smaller semi-circles on the inside and observers 
(Group 2) in a large semi-circle facing the role-players. 

observers ^ 

role-players 

■ \ 

2. Assign half the observers the tas'k of observing body 
language indicative of each ro1e-v1ct1m, persecutor, 
rescuer; assign the other observers the task of noting 
r specific language 1ndi<>ative of that role. 



^ 3. Assign each group of role-players their situation. 
See step 6 for assignments. 

^^]ov^ each role-playing group ,apprpximately 1 minute 
to discuss among themselves representative responses 
from their particular role. 
5. Have each group sugges\ menhars to actually role play 
the discussed responses. 



Repea^fqr each of the following Situations : 

A. Vour friend's spouse is/having an affair. You think 

' ' J ^ 

you can save him/her from rmjqh psychological pain ^ 
Player from Group A: Rejected Spouse/ Victim 
Player from Group B: Console/Rescuer 
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B. Your best student has been a behavior problem 
lately. You decide to seek retribution by 
notifying him/her this semester's grade will be 
lower because of classroom antics. J 

Player from Group A: An^red Teacher/Persecutor 
Player from Group B: Astounded Student/Victim 



You don't want to serve, ^^he curriculum committee 
but have no socially acceptable excuse *fbr your 
principal • 

Player from Group A: Overworked Counselor/Victim 

Player from Group B: Irritated/Persecuting Principal- 
Con descending/Res cuing Principal 



Ask jeach set oj^^b'servers to share with th^ group what 
the^saw or heard indicative of each rofe--yictim, 
rescuer, persecutor. 



r4 



Leader Notes 



The next section confronts the probjl^em of converting self- 



In 



defeating roles or interactions to appropriate ones 
introducing this section you may want to stress that just^as 



r 



verbal interactions also have nonverbal componenfs (as the observer 
noted in the last exercise) verbal interchange's ' require appropria 
1 istening as well as appropriate vr bal izations . 



You may wish to use the exercises that fojiow if your guidance 
team members are not suff icienl^ly skilled in refhective' listening. 
These optional activities may hft consideredl a pretest to ^ 
groui 



determine your, gimp's skill{|i. J 



7 
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ACTIVITY 1] -A 
(Optional } 

REFLECTIVE LISTENING EXERCISE 



Read each of the items on list of Practice Sentences for. 

— — 

Reflective Listening twice with a consistent inflection in your 
\ voice. After each item,: h»ve the participants write feeling 
they heard being conveyed. Then/have all participants share «• 
quickly with the group Vh at they heard.. If there is disagreement 



on the feeling message, 'discuss the ftem^and/reach a resolution or 



clarify th^ difference 





ACTtVfT»^n-B , 
(Optional) • * . 

REFLECTIVE LISTENING PEMONST RAT ION ' 



roup 1 eadet^^emonstr?.^ appropriate re| 



mare by a participant volunteer who tal 

fncludfejd on the list that Is tItlecK ,D1scus^idn 
Titles for Listening Exercises^. Your (voTUffteer may pfefer to' 
choose a different tppic and should be fincourag'eel^ to (I0^o. 
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ACTIVI.TV 1J-C 
• > (Opti"©n|fl ) ^ ; 

REFLEGTIVE LlSTENIMlFTRIADS 



DivWe- the participants 'into groups of tiiree vith. those who 
haye^-H»d-training\in ac^ve listening 'divided am^gUhe groups/ 
(One or two may also assist by inc>virtg fronr group to gro:up, giving \ 
feedback 'and assistance along with' the factlitatpr* 



Ejach^ member 

\triad wi^ rotat^^between the speaker, li^teneir and observer 
roles. The speaker will share^with the listener his/her "thoughts 
^fe^Ttngs on a subject he/she feels) strong-ly about. ^ The topic 
may be <lrawfl from the 1is,t used above or may be determined by thiB; 
trrads. : The speaker is to^be fencouraged'to^ kefep hds/her 

' IT ■ • ^ , • • , r - ^ ' 

statements relatively short in'^theJ^eginninS' so that lister^ ^ . 



will r|bt have 



fC^.a tirfie. The listener will reflect 



ihe heard in terms of thoughts and i 
feelingisV The observer will momtpr, offering ffee^ck and Jnaking 



back to the speaker what 
server 

-sure the others -rem^;^ within tb^ir prescribe^ role, 



Re 

previous 



i1j(j[^n to the l^arge group for a brief^^iscusrion Of the 
IS activities., 1 • i ' " 



After the participants have learned to identify the feeling 
■ ■ • •? ^ * ^ * • 

level of the statements,' the facilitator will demonstrate 

reflective listening responses "usthg one or two of the above 

statements. > 

Next, the* facilitator will read selected responses again 

and have the participants write reflective listening responses 

and share with the grpup for practice. This will be followed by 

a brief discussion; . 



1 
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LEADER OPTIONAL MATERIAL 



; Practice "^Sentences for Reflective Listening 

i ' . ■ ■ ■ ^ ' 

^ Following are some typical feeling statements students might 
send. The facilitator may select from these* or make up his/her 



dwn for worksjiop paf'tici pants J:p use Participants ^ 

are to iddnti'^ the feeling of the sender. While there will 
usually be more than one possible righ^ answer, the voice ^ 
intonations used by the facilitator in reading the statements 
will narrow the possible correctx^choices. 

1. ^'1*11 never be able to pa^ algebra no matter how much I 
study." 

2. "Georga Benson asked me to the homecoming game Friday and 
I told htm I would go; then Frank asked me Monday and I , 

^ really wanted to go with him sc I said yes. And now\ I 
don't know what to dQi. " 

^3. "I don't see why I got suspended, none of the other kids 
did."* ' 

4L "My dad said if I don't get my Kair cut, he is going to 
^ . shave my head. It's' my hair and I don't see wheit right 

he has- to tell m^ v/hat t6 do with it. 1 mean, I keep it/ 
S cTeaw and -everything . just don't think he has the 

right." * . . ' • 

5. "kill you check my paper; I want to make sure Ihirfloing 
' it right. You know, what ^ou want." 

6. ''I hate^jJ\is school and everybody in it." 

5^ 7. "'"I. docj't care what you say, you're just trying to con me. 

8- My mother's real sick. The doctor saHfd she'd be alright, 
but I've got this *fuhny feel in ' somqtliin' badis going to 
. happen.'" W * - ' 

■ - • ■ • ^ . I ' 



J. 
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LEADER OPTIONAL MATERIAL 



Discussion Topics for Listening Exercises 



Open campus for junior and" Senior high schools 



Forced busing 
CIA 

.ft 

Ked?feinger 

- Premairital sexual relations 
Ab/)rtion 

Women's liberation movement 
Men's liberation 
X -rated, mavies 
Ted Kennedy for President 
George Wallace fjpr President. 
School dress codes \ • > 
Movie and TV censorship . ^■ 

:^Vio1ence in the movies 
The Middle-East situation' % . 

- Grain sales to Russia 
The consume/^ movement and, Ralph iN'ader 
Rank Aaron ^ 



J, 
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a ACTIVITIES A, B, C 
(Optional ) ^ 



If you decide to use one or more of the Optional Activities 
be sure to summarize ^e importance of reflective listening which 
characterizes the adult, rather than the child or parent role. 
This will aid ill your transition to Activity 12. 



/ 
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- ACTIVITY 12 

% 

CHANGING SELF-DEFEATING ROLES 



Purpose : Tp provide ,e;<per1eftce in changing the components of 
^If -defeating roles and interactions. 



One fellow recently reported that he was not satisfied with 
hi^ lack^of close friends. He felt it hard to establish satisfactory 
and satisfying relationships with others. With some help from a 
fap*end .(feedback) he discovered that his child-like greetings were 
bften preceived^h transactions as hostile putdowns , e.g. "Hi 
,dunimy,*lt's gdoa)to see you finally got here." With this- new 
awareness and his friends help (peer contact Jto remind him via 
wink, nod, or comment ^f his inappropriate grfeetinfs to others) he 
bagan converting mere ncr|i»*Jal feeling responses to mor§ adult-like 
responses thjit iPacil itated cbmplimentary transactions. The above 
greeting gj^ven as an exan|0e Ifiight have been changed to "Hi Fred— 
hey I'v^ missed you and was-J^raid I'd not g^t together' with y6tf 
today. I 'm really g^ad you coul-d get here." 

This exercise is designed to help you review times when you 7 
enjoy and dorr't enjoy being parenVchi1d-adult-l ike and how-these 
timft affect your traosactions .* 



r 



ACTIVITY 12 



BLOCK CHART 



'Write a description for each of the blocks in this chart. 
^You may want to" refer back .to the content area "Me and Oth*ers: 
A Conceptual iTdti on" for examples of titf'se roles. 





* , Parent- like 


— ■ — 

Adult- like 


Child-like 


Commdn , 
transactions 
where I enjoy 
Bh1|S state. 

* h 
•S ' 


1 . \ ' 
2. 

* 

4.' 

V ■ 
r* 




* 

» * 

• * 


Transactions 

finS myself 

but which I 
do not enjdy. 


1. 

• .2. 

.v3. • 
4. / 
5. 




* 
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ACTIVITY 12 
CHANGING SELF-DEFEATING ROLES 

When each partictpant has finished his/her block chart (allow 
20 minutes for this), membeVs should divide themselv.es into dyads 
or triads, compare and discuses, one anothers transactions as listed 
in the chart. Instruct them that 'they should focus their 
discussion on 

a- Appropriateness of the behavior in the speci-fied 

transaction - appropriate for self? for other('s)? 
^b. Action/responses a person might employ to facilitate 

movement , toward appropriate parent-adult-child behaviors, 
c. Participant's should select the type of transaction .they'd 
like most toX^hange and ask their pa'rtner(sj to 
^ , repeatedly create the situatio/i and allow themselves 5 * 



to 10 minutes to practice improved responses^ 

f 



partner should be permitted 5^to 10 minutes jto give 



feedback about how he/she ^elt in the transaction. Did 
- the^artner feel worth X respect , ^trust, confidence? ^.^ 



d. Repeat the above steps switching roles in the dyads or ^ 
tp'a^'i|;o al4<)w the py^ner(s ) a^. qp^ortuni ty' to practice 
behaviors that wi^ll 'facilitate his/her movement toward 



Finally, with participants rea^iembled in ^he total group, 

/ V 

you may want to note: .|^ile-a person may enjoy being^e||ji1d-1 ike 
or parent-like because. these roles are self-fulfilling and 
gratifying, from an interactionej point of view these roles^may 
be ^t the expense of others. The goal is to develop more appropj^iate 
child, parent, and adult-like behaviors and more complimentj^ry 
interactions. This exercise can be helpful to participants in 
their efforts to progress toward both gdi^i 

When a more extende^effoj^t for char^^'is^ needed a change 
contract mi^ht be utilized. Thi^concept' is presented in the 
following content section and Activity 13? The content area; 
will provide a very bri^f mini-Vecture 'or reading assignment. 



« 
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C. DECISIONS AND REDECiSIONS. 



J 



The young child is bombarded wit+i all Ainds of messages^om 
p^arents, parent figures, and media.. Thes§ messages provide bits 
and pieces of information, scraps of conversations, a touch, a 
. glance, a motto on the wall, a prayer l^fore sup^V, a J.V. 
commercial, lectures from p^ents and teachers, in short,* a/flood 
^of data. The incoming data is intrepreted. by the child, wiih-r^ 
child's logic and a child's ^tore of information. Out ofahl of 



this he/she retains sOme^nd discards the^rest. ;^his incoming ^ 
, data serves as the. basis for the child njaking dec^isions about him/ 

fi§rself and how to survive in this wort^. - ■ ^ 

•These decisions that the chi Id makes determine much of his/ 
her life far more than the messages sent or received. *The 
injunctions and couoter-injunctions sent to ft. chi Id* will influence 
,the decisions made, but are not "implanted" in the child. The 
child growing up in the ghetto may get many "don't make it',' 
messages and still d^eide to make it.* though he/she is less likely 
to than "if other messages were sgnt.. In addition, a chitd may hear . 
and '^buy into" messages' tk^t were never, sent and never tr^^tended. 
For exampV when one parent d^'es while a child is young, the ' .* ' 
^ . . chin»d^ m*y make a deci^ioQ nbt to be clo^e to persons 'bf the d^d, " ■ 

p.arujt's sex^; a? a child'.? fogiljal^ of a\coi.drfng that*feind>of r '"^ 
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hurt. Yet, it is unlikely- the parent intended or wanted that kind- 
of message to be received. 

Once people have made a decision^ they tend to see future 
events tn light of the decision. Often" they only remember or. 

choose to see events which support their decision or else dis^:ort 

., .♦j. - 

events to fit their beliefs. People also intef^ct with the world 
<^ others in ways {o^cohfinn thes€ early decisions. This Is one 
of the reasons why 'Some people engage in psychological 'game playing. 
Over a period of time people no longer keep the rule of decisiW___, 
in their awareness, though they still operate on the basis of it. 
Indirectly we reinforce these rules 'and provide goidVlines for life 
through the early 'memories we choose to remember and the dreams we 
create" for ourselves* And all the^ y»h11e we continue through life 

vtith our selective "vision, reading the National Inquirer and Star 

» 

to prove /What a dangerous place the world is or finding every 
stpry available aboij^t how men haye. jilted or cheated women to 
prove how men can't be trusted. All the while, we do not 1( 
ourselves see how we are selectively gathering eviderti:e. Thus, 
it is these early decfeions, or rules that a person makes that 
are at the basjs of self-defeating behavior. Even when the, rule 
is, fairly ^close. to reality, it is potentially self-defeating, 
for at the basis for all early decisions is an absoluteness,* an 
inflexibility, tHat prevents freedonj and clear thinking. Many 
times a person's, decision will have qualifiers', but within these, 



■1» 



..^imits there 'still the abspJuteness that is potentially 
self-defeating. >^ 

People may redecicje early decisions and free themselves 

' • ■* »• ' 

froifi^tf>e constructtve boundaries of their early decisttifi. One. 

_ • ^ ■ j^.>.v / _ ^- ~ ■■ 

^ (ff^t^ which people redecide is through 

counting and therapy, but these are not the only ways. When 

-* 

a person's life situation provides a great deal of evidence 
contrary t6 a decision, a person may modify or give up their old 
rule. For example, a black woman, who as a child decided that 
whites can't be tru^d, is assigrl* a partner at work who is 
white and over a period of time they become friends. That woman 
may then redecide. She may redecide that no white person except 
her friend c^ be trusted, or some whites deserve to be trus>^ 
and some don't, so she will judge each individually. On the other 
hanc!, §he can keep f%vOld rule and say to herself, "My friend 
really isn'tTwhite, she is really black on the inside." 

Whea dur experience conflicts enough with a decision we have^ 

I made and we allow ourselves to see it, we are 1 ike1y ' toCmake some 
sort of redecisipnjl ^ One way of challenging old decisions is by 
letting burselves be aware, do some reality-testing, try out new 
behaviors, get feedback from others. When we deliberately decide 

"to beha^^e diffef^ently and do, and at the^ same time are aware of 
how we m^}lt s.abotage ourselves and do not, we lay the groundwork 
for change.'. - ' • 



■ ■ ■ .^-J 
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Not all decisions can be dealt with easily (and the ^ 

above steps are not that easy, it takes courage and effort). 

Some changes are:bettier facilitated in the proce^s^fjtherapy. 

However, people can do a great deal for themselves without 
s 

counseling or therapy. The followinj^ch^e contract is one way 
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- \ \ .- ACTIVITY 1-3 ' ' ^ • 

CHANGE ^TRACT 

■ - ' ' - ■ • . ' ■ 

*5jireos£:: To involve participants worlcing in" dyads /he! ping 

^ " each other make^a limit^ change contract. . / ' 

This procedure is^ost effective vyhen the person limits him/' 
^ herseU to one^ specific change he/she wants to make and will th^ 
^^cle^rly state the change in^unanibiguous language without 
tentativeness. I| the desired" change 'is of the "should.." 
"supposed to." or "need to" variety.- i.t is important for the 
•person to see what his/kr Free Child or kid' part will get out' . ' 
of it. If the person' does not ?ee'mucti positive- or fiin in 'it" 
^ for him/harself. he/she is not likely to carry through with the^. 

contract,- Also, if a gre^t deal ofwork or extended time periods 
^ ar^ involved before tt^e "pay-off.:" it is usually important to 
- build in ^ome fun for the ^"kidV along the way. that Vs-ofteh .W, " 
. of the problems with schools; there is not much built -in for the 
. "kid" part of-studenis (pr.teache^-s^, for that matter) tffat fs not 
f ar Qff in the future. ' ^ ' * / - 

. ■ • y . ' ■ ' . - 

>^ STEPS: l.- Participants should pair up to^work pn^their^contracts. , 
. ^ • The role of the -1 istener^is to-guide, clarr-fy and draw-- 

^-out the" person, mal^g th'e contract and. to point -bu!' ■ 
" . ■ avoic^, is. unctear.' o'r st^ys from the format. 



iti^uctlons- to person In the i|yad:_ 

^Hfl/e your partner, sjt^t^ the change he/she Is ^olng 
IttrljDaRfe In cle^yy concise ahcl.: bon"tenat1^&" ^1 apguage . 
Fl4example7ran no ttrls" or ?l wIVVstop ;that". . 
ThS, the following statements, are iiot acceptable;^ 
"I wlir try", "I^ wish"; "I think I want to\ '!l 
hope to", "I k\^a, sor^a"A"i:d like .ta", etc. 

If the person begins- with "l! should", "I Qught%o", ' 
"It would be test", M need tp", "My mother wants 
me to", "The teachers say", etcu, a^k. them if they 
want to> make the change.^ .Only \f they want . tKe 
tjhange. Only If they want the change for therqselves 
vrilT. they be likely to carry throygh^.>/ 

Ne\t* have the person close-* their pyes and in fantasy 
picture, themselves a few weeks or months down the 
road after mak.lng thef change. Have thero state the *^ 
ways; in which they and their lives are the same and 
the wc^y thej^re different. ' ^ * 

/Ask tjhe^m %o list how others will know.t'hey have made. 

.;the* ch$;nge they are cdntracting for. It is impoHah^ • 
for the person to stHb^bseV\{Ablje behavioral Changes, 
not si^ply^ cove»^ changesV ^ . ' / > * • 

\ / ' *'. ' ■ ' • ' ■ ' '^"'y ' ''' ' 

. Have the person tmake a Tist of what- is in it for therh 
if they do make' th^ change and start behaving ^ 
d^ferehtly. Again, if they do not see anything in 

At for th^m, they -are not likely to carry threuah/. 
(To make someone else happy is riot fan one sel^J. 

Next, ha^ve the person make a ,li§t^ of the ways' tfrey 
are preWntly stopping themselves^ from 'm*aki^J^ the • ^ 
change../ This may ^be thirfgs theV ar0 dir^;c't1y4dtDin^' 1 
themselves airways they are shiftTng' the regponsibil tty 
on to otJiirs i ^ ♦ • ■■■J 

Have.. the; person, list what-;they"fi|B6d;:1;>:/' do 'te * - ^' " 
accomplish the cha>ige. ' fhe.cl^a^:er 3nd tfo»?e^iecific * 
)tt)e li«t, the better. ^ '\>* > l'^^ " - ^ 

Develop d^tep-by-step/plan^ (vith .the person. 

Ask the person *to 11st .all the ways t?iey Mght » 
sabotage themselves if they Wanted to.\-It is^ 
appropriate/ for the guide to add posstbilities thatV V 



the person m"a^y notitome up with.i- HovJpver, g|ve" -thjB 
person t1me'to -com6ijtf withr^^ owri; first. - 

Rejfcr^e Voles and repent this exercise^-l5tep'*"a" ^ • 
, through . 



Whei^^*kh dy«d ni#(bers^ha>«uexperi€n(5&d-^^^^^ % 
each should e^jjiiTfete 1n.writ,1ng the fpllowin^corrtr^act 
form. • A / , ' ^ " . 



J- 
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change: contract form 



statement of what I will cKange: 



V 



How my life will be different after I do the above: 



a. 



c. 

. e. ^ „ ' 

How my 14 fe will be the same: 

a. ^ . 

b. 

c. 

s 

d. 



e. 



How others will know I have changed: 



) 
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Somfe fun/excl ting/neat things I will have "in store for mie are: 

a. -- 

b. .: " • " ' ' . 

e. • f . 

How I ara stopping myself 4K)w-froin:Xtmngt rtg : ' 



What I specifically need to "do to accomplish this 

a. ^ 

b. . . 

c. . 

e. . • 

My plan af action is: . 

. ) 

1. 
2. 



8. If I wanted to sabotage n\yself fn this change, this is how I 
would go about it: 
a. . ' 

. b. 

. c. . . 

d. , 
e. 

f . ' „ ■ 

^' . ' • - . ' 

h. . 
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ACTIVITY 13 



CHANGE CONTRACT v 

Stress the importance of attempting personal changes on a 
limited and systematic basis. Encourage participants to re-use 
this strategy for implementing additional changes in their lives 
following the conclusion of this 'workshop. This strategy. has 
demonstrated value as a change process facilitating the achieve- 
ment of self-validation. In concluding this section you may also 
want to note the use of such contracts' in the school setting 
(ask participants for suggestions) and the use of such contracts 
in facilitating three important components of Self-Validat'ion:. 

Independence ; , 

Identity 

Confidence ' ' 

These should be reemphasize^ as you introduce the final activity 
in which individuals will be defining an implementation plan of 
their own. . • . . ' 
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IV. IMPLEMENTATION ' 
' ACTIVITY 14 



ESTABLISHING RELEVANCE . J 



Purpose ; To provide an opportunity for. group members to clarify 

their. opinion of self-validation in tKe^chool . ^ / 

r 

STEPS: 1. Review the content and process^. of this trainihg 

) package ^o discover what experiences and, content could 

apply to students in schools you represent. Eagh^ 
partici-pant should make a list^ of his/her favorite ^ 
> content and exercises. ? ' , 

Zy Rank order the list from step 1. - „ 
i Share individual material from steps 1 and 2 witfi{^e 
total group and tabulate the information on newsprints 
4. CTecide as a group the. extent of interest in implementing 
this focus for students ahd^&|aff in your schools. 
The leader will use maskin§ tape (or an 'imaginary line) 
to make a diagonal line across the room. At one end of 
the line write "I strongly believe^ this focus siio 
impVerrfented in my. school", at the other end of the . ^ 

4 

Write ^ feel strongly that this focus should' not or. 

' - ' - 60. * 



need not be implemented in my school." Place a chair 
in the exact middle of the ifne. No one may occupy 
that position. Without discussion but allowing, 3 
minutes for thought, each person take a position on the 
line ur^til the entire group has taken a stand. Now 
survey the line and determine wher^ you and your group 
stands on the issue. Each person should now state 
clearly his/her posi tion and l^^is/her reasons far ^e 
stand he/she ffas taken. Ho questioning except for 
clarification at this point. ' 
Allow 3 minutes for cinyone jwho wants to change, their 
position.. ^ . 

Discuss the results of the dbov6 5 steps to determine 
whether to' implement this focus in the schools you 
represent. ^ . - 

*) 

Discuss the process above'and how it might be useful 
in helping people clarify theirvpwn feelings and 
thoughts and how it may be •helpful in bulT^ding' ' 
confidence in one's own importance as a sijgnjficant 
contributor. How would the process need to be conducted 



to insure these outcomes? 
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' ACTIVITY -14 ; *^ 5 
ESTABLISHING REKVANCE ; 

In this entire 7 step process you should provide on1*y as 
much direction as the group requires, encouraging their / 
independent discussion as much as-possibl1^ but not allowing 
discussion to lag. Then fnove quickly into Activity 15, ^ 




^ -ACTIVITY 15 

; ^ • ■ ■ A 

rmgrAm development . ' 



Purpose ; To provide, an opportunity, for, developing a 
^ ^ systejTiatic^^f-validatton programNn the ^choi5f| 
' ^ setting. 

: :.; y , ; ^^'^ . ■ ■ • 

J The leader will divide pakicipants into *hree groups. - Each 
group will deyelp^ e^step by. sfi]^ rprocedure f^jt^plemef^ting the 



\ self-vilidation fpcus in the schools" represented^*^ 

*■•'''- J 
7 Group A will develop a plan fbr Incfividual Development focustng 

\ on -how schoo^l^taff .ln^ght'b^ aided oi^ traiiljl^n self-" 



V. 



, / validation skills. . , ^ ^ 

* , - - ^ ' ^ ] ^ 

. urpup B will develop a plan for System Supp ort. Services focusing 

' ^ ■ ^ ' — ^ \ ■ 

on semces ^ch .as resource center, library, and rtiaterials 
V ^ necessary tb staffr^arfa eguip a center that aids students 
and teachers Wi th self-val idation related questions. 
Group C Will develbp a plan for On Call Respprisive Services " 

^ focusing on a system such as peer counseling wh«ich would 

*. ■ . -■ ' , ^ «" 

be responsive to cp*sis,^or da^ily need^ \situations whic]? /4 

/ ^ ^- " . ^ ' \ /. . 

"students or teachers mi^ht experience, ^ 

» ■ — ■ ^ . / 

^Group D will develop *a plan fpr CiJrriculum B^se^ Services^ focusing 
; \]^on how* self-validation uaits might be' incorpor'ated in new 
^' rbr existing courses.' 

■ . • r . ■ ■ '. " \ ■ 



Each group should focus'^on specifics isuch as ' 

1. Who Is. responsible for thTs service? 

2. Whol\tudent^, staff, administrators, teachers) will be 
J ^involved? \ ^ 

3. What specific ^steps will be used to get the new proqram^ 
started? | • • . . - \ , 



( 4. What resistance might encoun,ter? 



y . 

/ 5. How will you handle your resistance? 
[ 6. W^hat existing resources might yoyi use? 



7\ What resoui^es outside^-your school but witTiln ycuV 5^Hool 
system or community migllt you draw on? ' . 

fl(.vWho will aid in the planning of this system^ 



I'ttllC^^^le will s'tudents have in the planning and i 
imprementati.on? ] ' ( 

10. To whOmrwill you go for suppQrt--emotional or financial? ^ 

?1. What, if any, provisions for system evaluatton vill you 
* usfe? 



r 



• 12. .rfjow will students and staff not inv61ved'4^j planning^be made 

aware of this, service? ^ v - ^ , 

' ' * '• . o - ' > ^ , . 

^ 13. ^Ijlhat role will the schpoV care^r^g,ui dance -team plan in this 
. • service? ^ - ' ' ^ * / ^ 

y\. Will in-service training of students/staff be'needed before 
this plan 'can be implemented?', 

15^\ If so ^ho wilf conduct it, in what fomat, and when? 

16. What (icontent, dctivitiesV et^O ^rom t}iis workshop might 
you adopt or adapt for this servfce in your school. 

Write your plari in outline fonn to be presented 4o the/ large' group 
/or discussion. Choosy one small g^oup^'member' to make th 
presentation. ,x ' ' , ^ ^ 




ACTIVITY V5 V* ■ ' . • 



j PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



' Your t^le here^should be miJfimal. Merely circulate among • 
the gVoups pro^di^g aSsi stanch wh6rt needed. .When all groups have 
formulated and jv^^itten down an outline, have each group spokes- 

person. pr^sent^ the plan for large group discussion and, evaluation. 

' - ^ • • A:. 

Complete the discussion and evaluation of each* plan before moving ' 

to the next. You mny want "to have copies mad^ of these pTans^to 

di^ribute to each individual fqr, future use. Any questions or 

caments/from participants about the workshop ^bcusjshould be ^ 

answered or clarified at this point. ^ -v . ^ 
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The Last Word 



' ^I^l <iur^soc1ety the search for -self acceptance s^em$ omnlpVesent.. We, as ^ ^ 
Individuals' and as a^people want to feel' better about ourselves. .In our quejt^ ' 
of self acceptance we sofnettmes find It difficult to put the pieces, together Ifi 
such a way 'that the resulting pictures of ourselves are ptosltlve.'-. The ever- 
Incfeaslng; pace and complexity of our lives too aften contributes to- |bKe- creation 
ofmegatlve^^r self-^defeatjyjp pictures. Wfe have made bested l^^'s o^ many 



self Improvement books. 



I 'in-^K, You'rfe OK 



- V 



I Ain't Much Babe. But I'm All I've Got 
Winning Throucfh Intimidation . ^ 
The Identity Socitety 1_ - 



What Do Yo 



ty Social 



fte?* You Say Hello 



Why Am I Ptftnid to Tell You Who 



r 



}"Anr 

Games^ .Peoiple Play 

Hov/ to Become Your Own' Best' Friepd 

~- ~ ' T'- 
How^ to Say No Without Feeling Guil.ty 



T^e task for us Is apparent. We 'need to help students develop feelings of 

' ^ . . ^ - - 

competence and confidence. Students need to be able to validate their own 

feelings of self worth. An assumption underlying this parage 1s that: 

' / interpmrgonml mffScUveamMm 1m drntmadn^d btf^ptrap0raonml mtfmc%tvmnmmm. 

We trust that this workshop has been a positive Experience for you.- We 
hope we have challenged you and helped you to consider some techniques •anrf'strategles 
/ar facilitating the self validation efforts of students. 

You may w1^h to consult the^followlng Ilst^of resourced- for further Information 
and for student-oriented materials In this area. . . • 



r 
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7 - Resources 

James M. & Jongeward, v Boi:^ to Win . Reading, Mass.: TVddison- 
Heslejr Publishing Company, -11971. 

James M. & Jongeward," D»; Thfe People BpoHi' . Menl'o Park,* Californi 
Addisoh-Wesley Publishing Company, 1975. 

•.. » ■ - ■ w- 

Simon S. I am Loveable and Capable: a Modern Allegory on the 
Cl assical Put«Down, rnies. IlMnois: Arous Commiin^raHnn^. 
- 1973. ^ 
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